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1884. Great allowances must Indeed be made for them,
for their difficulties were almost overwhelming. It
was not merely that General Officers of high repute
differed about routes and strategy. The Opposi-
tion in Parliament was bold, audacious, harassing,
incessant. Well would it have been for Ministers
if they had been defeated in the Commons, as they
were In the Lords, at the beginning of the session,
and compelled to resign. It was not merely their
regular opponents that they had to face. The
brilliant incisiveness of Lord Salisbury's speeches,
both*in Parliament and on public platforms, made
him a most formidable antagonist. In the House
of Commons the Fourth Party repudiated the
cautious Leadership of Sir Stafford Northcote, and
exhausted the forms of the House in attacking or
cross-examining Mr. Gladstone at every stage of
the grim Egyptian drama. Often they found
themselves, not always to their surprise, supported
by Radicals, such as Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr.
Henry Richard, who objected on principle to
foreign intervention of any sort. They could
reckon upon the votes of Irish Nationalists, who
were thinking, not of General Gordon nor of the
Mahdi, but of Lord Spencer, and his resolute
government in Ireland. Mr. Cowen, one of the
few real orators in England, never lost an op-
portunity of denouncing the Ministers behind
whom he sat Two Liberals of far more weight
and distinction, Mr. Forster and Mr, Goschen,
showed that candid friendship in which the friend-
ship Is less obvious than the candour. Their
criticisms, however, were genuine and conscien-
tious, as well as powerful Lord Randolph
Churchill, whose dash and adroitness raised him
to a high rank in Parliamentary debate, had plainly
avowed the doctrine that it was the business of an
Opposition to oppose. And it cannot be denied